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Irish commerce, especially of the rising woollen manufacture ;
he wrote to prove that the English Parliament had no right to
bind Ireland by Acts passed at Westminster; and he main-
tained a position which had been a subject of angry contro-.
versy for more than a hundred years with real learning and
much force of argument The English House of Commons
which, we have seen, had asserted the right on many occasions,
ordered the work to be burned by the common hangman; but^
as Grattan said, it was more easily burned than answered; and
the conclusions of the author, which probably had a preponder-
ance of legal authority on his side, were triumphantly vindicated
in another age.
During the period however we are now reviewing, the
great champion of the Protestant Irish was Swift, certainly, in
his peculiar style, the foremost political writer in the English
tongue. Swift despised and hated Catholic Ireland; he was
an enemy of the Presbyterian Irish; he is not to be relied on
in his savage diatribes on the Irish Parliament and the Irish
landlords, who, we have said, had injured the Established
Church. But he threw a flood of light on die state of
Ireland in the first thirty years of the eighteenth century; and
he set forth admirably and with inimitable skill the grievances
and the wrongs of the Protestant settlers, The best known
exhibition of his powers was seen in the affair of Wood's
patent, a job arranged by the English Government for the
benefit of the Duchess of Kendal, one of the most greedy of
royal favourites, which would have imposed on Ireland a base
copper coinage, and probably would have disturbed her
currency. In a series of letters written in feomely language,
but rich in sarcasm and in telling invective, Swift, ia the part
he assumed of a Dublin w Drapier," denounced the patent as a
destmctive fraud, and Wood as a wicked and rapacious
trickster; and though his statements were overcharged and
unscrupulous, he successfully exposed a scandalous abuse.